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That is practically the end of the story, as far as this volume 
goes. The decision to permit trade, taken last February, is 
given, but that is only the beginning of a story that promises to 
be long and disastrous, with France again taking the lead and 
ourselves acquiescing. It will be another chapter in the story 
of the acid test: a further basis for comparing this historic event 
with Europe's attempt, a century and a quarter ago, to control 
the cause of the revolution in France. 

Norman Hapgood. 

A Short History of the Great War. By A. F. Pollard, M.A., 

Litt.D. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. 411 pp. 

Primarily a military history of the years 1914-1918, this work 
has a few very interesting passages on political matters but gives 
almost no space to the economic phases of the struggle. As a 
brief summary of the great military movements it should meet 
with favor because of its rapid, interesting style, its fair minded 
attitude and its well proportioned distribution of space to the 
various campaigns. 

Mr. Pollard was already well-known in this country as the 
first Goldwyn Smith lecturer at Cornell and as the author of 
numerous historical works of high merit, as professor of English 
history in the University of London and as editor of History. 
This book will not doubt add to his popularity. It makes no 
claim to being a definitive history of the World War, but sets 
forth the salient facts in a compact, clear and interesting form 
for the general reader. In his first chapter the author discusses 
what he happily calls "The breach of the peace," beginning rather 
abruptly with the crime of Serajevo. While the lack of per- 
ception on the part of the statesmen of other countries for not 
foreseeing Germany's intentions, is severely castigated, full blame 
is placed upon the over-weening ambition of Germany and her 
absence of moral principle. 

In general, as to the plan of the book, it may be said that Mr. 
Pollard follows the chronological-topical order. Thus in his 
first few chapters he discusses the German invasion of France, 
the first Russian campaign, the naval war, and the struggle in 
Africa. After chapters on the establishment of the western front 
and the first winter of the war, he returns to the various fronts, 
discussing in order the Allied counter-offensive, the repulse of 
Russia, the entrance of Bulgaria, and the Dardanelles campaign 
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of 1915. He follows this method consistently, making his 
transitions from front to front without any jarring abruptness or 
lack of continuity. 

The author does not hesitate to criticize severely Allied diplo- 
macy and strategy, especially the failure of both politicians and 
general staffs to learn from experience. In discussing the polit- 
ical changes in England in 1916, he evinces a very low opinion of 
Mr. Lloyd George, whom he evidently considers an extremely 
clever opportunist demagogue. 

A passage at the end of the chapter on the first winter of the 
war would appear to indicate that the author thinks that pro- 
Entente sympathies in the United States were largely confined to 
New England. His discussion of such topics as the significance 
of Joffre's Marne campaign, the value of sea power, the defects 
of Allied strategy, tactics and diplomacy — especially the failure 
to learn from experience — are trenchant and illuminating. He 
points out that "the single people in the long run beats the single 
man and the community of nations overcomes the rebel state" 
(p. 169). 

Russian bureaucracy is subjected to a scathing indictment. 
Mr. Pollard accepts the view that the Empress and many of the 
bureaucrats (especially Sturmer) were pro-German. It is inter- 
esting in this connection, to compare the contrary view of Baron 
Rosen, in his memoirs now running in a popular periodical. 

Some of the more noteworthy parts of the book are the tribute 
to French valor, the evaluation of the battle of Jutland, the 
recognition of the importance of American aid and the final 
chapter on "the foundations of peace." Discussing the defense 
of Verdun, Mr. Pollard compares the soldiers of Petain with 
those of Napoleon III. Of the former he observes: "They were 
the soldiers of a democratic republic fighting for honor and 
freedom, a fragment of the eternal soul of France" (p. 195). 

In the final chapter Mr. Pollard shows a clear perception of the 
forces working at cross-purposes at the Peace Conference. While 
not at all satisfied with the treaty as a whole, he believes that the 
cure for its defects lies in the League of Nations and that therein 
it is superior to any previous peace treaty. In his own words; 
"The judgment of posterity, which rarely coincides with that of 
the parties to a dispute or to a treaty, is likely to agree with the 
declaration of General Smuts, after signing the Treaty, that real 
peace would not be found in it so much as in the machinery it 
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created for its own amendment, and in the spirit which would 
in time tone down the passions and products of war" (p. 377). 

Amongst the notable omissions in the book are the absence of 
any reference to the work of the "Red Cross and similar agencies 
and to Mr. Hoover's great work in Belgium. 

A few minor errors must be pointed out. There are occasional 
examples of careless proofreading such as broken type. The 
Russo-Turkish War was not in 1876-1877 but in 1877-1878 (p. 1). 
Bismarck did not become Prussian "Minister-President" in 
1863 (p. 4) but on September 23, 1862. April 5, 1917, is given as 
the date of America's entry into the war, based on the passage 
of the declaratory resolution by the House. Doubtless the 
House Journal would show that the resolution was voted during 
the legislative day of April 5, but actually it was 3.00 a.m. April 
6, and the resolution was signed by the President at 1.00 p.m. 
April 6 (p. 260). Mr. Pollard thinks that it was inevitable that 
"to the German cry of Weltmacht must sooner or later respond 
the American cry of Weltrecht." 

In the light of recent charges that Mr. Wilson was seeking the 
Democratic nomination it is interesting to note that Mr. Pollard 
believes that "no American president is ever elected for a third 
term of office" (p. 261). But it is saddening, considering the 
action in the Senate on the Peace Treaty, to read: "The Amer- 
icans were not a people to turn back, having put their hands to 
the plough" (p. 263). 

One lays the book down with a feeling that it is, though not 
professedly so, an excellent brief for international solidarity. 

MlLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr., 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 

The Inside Story of Austro-Hungarian Intrigue of How the World 
War was brought about. By Joseph Goricar, formerly of 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Service, and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe. Doubleday, Page and Company, New York, 1920. 

Doctor Goricar, who was connected with the Austro-Hungarian 
Consular service for fourteen years, is a Slovene. As a Slav with 
undoubted Slavic sympathies, he came to view with dread the 
spread of the Pan-German influence in his country's foreign policy. 
The very interesting book under review is the result of his experi- 
ences under such conditions. To Mr. Stowe is undoubtedly due 
the clear and very readable style in which it is written. 

Doctor Goricar 's thesis is: "the Central Empires deliberately 
brought about the war — planned it, prepared for it, wanted it, 



